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INTELSAT’s Fiasco in China: 
Report from the Launch Site 


By a roundabout route, SGR has obtained a “manage- 
ment briefing” memorandum by a manager of INTELSAT 
satellite 708 that was destroyed when its Chinese launch 
vehicle exploded shortly after liftoff February 14 from the 
Xichang Satellite Launch Center in Sichuan, China. Offi- 
cials at INTELSAT, the world’ s largest satellite communica- 
tion service provider, declined to discuss the memorandum, 
but did not deny its authenticity. Following are excerpts 
from the memorandum, which is a mixture of pre- and post- 
launch observations: 

® 

In the aftermath of the explosion the most serious safety 
issues were cast in bold relief: itis simply not possible to make 
this launch base safe, due to its inland location in a populated 
area. Every time you launch, you stand a good chance of 
killing someone. 

Each failure at XSLC [Xichang Satellite Launch Center] 
has taken some lives: the aborted Optus launch killed dozens 


Pay Checks: Chemical Society—P. 5 
Ouster Drive Advances at NAE—P. 6 


of launch base personnel, the Apstar 1 failure killed at least 
23 peasants, the 1994 BS-2 [launch pad] explosion killed 
several technicians, and the 708 failure probably killed many 
Chinese, and only by chance avoided killing INTELSAT and 
SS/L [Space Systems Loral] staff (and this is just what we 
know about from the past few years—the Chinese are quite 
secretive and dishonest about the effect of these events). 
& 

Everyone is at risk, whether they are in the blockhouse ... 
or simply in the rural villages near the launch site.... Where 
else in the world does the mission control center and crew 
accommodation sit squarely downrange? Where else can 
villagers live so close to an active launch pad?... This kind of 
callous disregard for human life is unconscionable, and 
should not be supported by satellite operators... 

We were prevented from leaving the area of BS-2 for nine 
hours following the explosion. It was not clear why we could 
not have been allowed to transit through the area; in retro- 
spect, this gave the Chinese enough time to clear out any dead 
people from the gate and village areas, which were not 
evacuated to our knowledge... 

ey 

...1 think we could not have fully appreciated the personal 
risks we took in working at a site where the authorities have 
such a blindness toward safety.... 

Safety precautions in the technical area and at the pad are 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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As Budget Threats Rise, 
Science is Fighting Back 


Budget pains, and fears of worse to come, are propelling 
the science establishment into unprecedented public activi- 
ties that stop just short of direct politicking for supportive 
legislators. Labeled non-partisan and educational, these 
undertakings avoid entanglement in the complexities of 
federal campaign and lobbying regulations. Formulated in 
that way, they are growing bigger and more ambitious in 
tempo with the growing financial difficulties on the federal 
front. SGR looks at two of these efforts. 


I: Drumming Up Regional Support 
A series of regional meetings aimed at educating Con- 
gressmen and their constituents about the economic value of 
federal R&D in their localities is about to get underway 
(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


There’s another crop of shrinking numbers for R&D 
in the long-range budget plan approved last week by the 
Senate Budget Committee. Combined budget authority 
for NSF, NASA and basic research in the Department of 
Energy would fall from $16.8 billion this year to $16.7 
billion in 2002—without taking inflation into account. 
The White House number for 2002 is $17.5 billion. The 
House budget plan is notable for a repeat of last year’s 
commitment to wipe out scores of R&D programs and 
several government departments. With Republicans 
tarred as heartless, the chances of success are low. 

The heads of the nation’s major high-energy physics 
labs turned in gloomy reports last week at a hearing of the 
House Subcommittee on Energy and Environment. Bur- 
ton Richter, Director of the Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Center, said, “All of our laboratories are operating on the 
edge.” He added, “All the fat is gone and we’re now losing 
bone mass.” John Peoples, Director of the Fermi Lab, said 
that under Clinton’s 1997 budget proposal, Fermi will 
schedule 32 weeks of operation, closing its accelerators 
from July through September. “Today, we are still able to 
keep our place among the world’s leaders in this field,” 
Peoples said, “but we are no longer the leader.” 

At the old-boys club on the Mall, the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, a record number of women have been 
elected to membership—11 of them, in a class of 60 
chosen last month. That raises the number of female 
academicians to 103, out of a membership of 1848. The 
feeble explanation from the self-perpetuating Academy 
is that it’s eager to add women, but because of sparse 
female representation in the science professions until 
relatively recently, high achievers are in short supply. 
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... Emphasis on the Local Economic Value of R&D 


(Continued from Page 1) 

under the auspices of a branch of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the Center for Science, 
Technology, and Congress. 

The Center, founded in 1992 with support from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, is co-chaired by two 
former members of the House, John Brademas, President 
emeritus of New York University, and Bill Green, of New 
York City. In terms of resources and political savvy, this 
enterprise is a big step up for the promotion of science. 

The AAAS motivation, frankly declared, is that “After 50 
years of experiencing steadily increasing budgets, the US 
research community is facing the prospect of significantly 
reduced federal spending.” The AAAS states that political 
dialog in this area “has taken on an uncharacteristically 
partisan tone with Democrats and Republicans struggling to 
define the federal government’s role in the S&T arena.” 

The debut event in the regional series of the AAAS Center 
is scheduled for May 20, in Atlanta, under the title of “The 
Future of Science and Technology in Georgia,” with House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich listed as an invited speaker on the 
topic of “Science and Technology in Georgia in the 21st 
Century.” The meeting is jointly sponsored by the Georgia 
Research Alliance, a statewide coalition of academic, indus- 
trial, and booster organizations united by regard for research 
as an economic elixir. 

For rallying political support for research appropriations, 
the AAAS endeavor is stressing the hometown bread-and- 
butter value of federal science programs. This is a theme 
advocated by politically wise friends of science, including 
Rep. George Brown (D-California), who has frequently 
chided the science establishment for failing to mobilize 
academic and national lab communities that thrive on federal 
R&D spending. Research, says Brown, is a major business 
and employer in many communities, but scientific organiza- 
tions naively fail to deliver that message to their neighbors. 

Previous public-relations efforts by scientific societies 
and universities have generally skirted what might be re- 
garded as the pork-barrel aspects of federal support. Pork is 
closely associated with Congressional “earmarks,” despised 
by the science establishment as political undermining of peer 
review. Hence, there has been some reluctance in the past to 
risk whetting local and Congressional appetites for bringing 
home the bacon. 

But these are difficult times for research organizations. 
And in recently announcing its new program of “Regional 
Meetings on the Impact of Science and Technology,” the 
AAAS coyly stated that a major purpose of the gatherings is 
to “provide oft-requested information to Congress and the 
public about the role of science and technology, including 
federal, state, and industrial R&D, in the economies of key 
regions.” The necessity of holding meetings to satisfy the 
unnamed oft-requesters was not explained. 

As background for each regional meeting, the AAAS 


announcement stated, the Center for Science, Technology, 
and Congress will prepare a report on the sources and 
economic impact of local research funds. 

Additional regional meetings are in the works. The 
AAAS is also working directly on Capitol Hill. On May 6, it 
began a four-part “Congressional Seminar Series on the 
Human Genome Project,” with various specialists in science 
and law scheduled to speak at sessions scheduled for May 15, 
June 12 and June 26. 

In this endeavor, patrons and beneficiaries are closely 
intertwined: Financial support for the Congressional semi- 
nar series has been provided by the Department of Energy. 


II: Honors for Legislative Friends 

The glow of deep personal regard and common interest 
was intense as the chiefs of biomedical research, biomedical 
politics and some 100 admirers gathered at a Washington 
hotel ballroom on May 2 to honor the Congressional archi- 
tects of an unexpectedly favorable outcome in Washington’s 
budget strife. 

Because of strong lobbying and well-placed backers in 
Congress, the budget of the National Institutes of Health had 
earlier this year defied the deficit hawks in both the White 
House and the Republican Congress to rise by 5.7 percent. 
The goal for the coming fiscal year, the assemblage was told, 
is even loftier—6.5 percent. 

Nowhere else in research is there anything approaching 
this cozy union of needy science and passionate politics. 
Given the popular appeal of health research, there’s no 
possibility of a comparable match in other fields. High- 
energy physics, for example, does not stir the masses or many 
legislators, as illustrated by the debacle of the Superconduct- 
ing Super Collider. Nonetheless, the success of biomedical 
lobbying provides clues that merit attention by other scien- 
tific disciplines concerned about their fiscal fortunes in 
Washington. 

The occasion for the biomedical gathering was the annual 
Public Service Award ceremony of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Biology (FASEB). The hon- 
orees were two members of Congress who have made bio- 
medical research their personal cause—and who have deliv- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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.. House NIH Backer Urges Scientists to Lobby Hard 


(Continued from Page 2) 

ered for NIH: Rep. John Porter (R-IIl.), Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee for NIH, and Senator 
Mark Hatfield (R-Oregon), Chairman of the full Senate 
Appropriations Committee, who is retiring at the end of this 
ycar. 

Embracing 10 scientific societies, with a total of 43,000 
members, FASEB serves the traditional publishing and 
mecting roles of scientific organizations. Where it differs 
from the others is in its overt commitment to drumbeating in 
behalf of NIH, the main bankroll of its members. The 
courting of Congress in pursuit of this cause is intense and 
unabashed. 

Atthe FASEB ceremonial, laudatory remarks were heaped 
on the two Congressional award winners by Harold Varmus, 


INTELSAT 


(Continued from Page 1) 





almost non-existent. Personnel safety in the vehicle propel- 
lant loading area is ignored, as evidenced by the presence of 
hydrazine fumes in the loading control room. Venting of 
toxic vapors is routine and unreported... 

Encapsulation of the spacecraft on-pad was the most 
dangerous spacecraft handling operation any of us had ever 
seen. It is only by luck that neither spacecraft nor personnel 
were harmed.... 

* 

Two fires were caused by careless Chinese technicians in 
BX-3, just prior to moving the spacecraft into that facility. In 
the first incident the fire alarm was not connected; when the 
fire truck arrived it had a hose of insufficient length to reach 
the building. Hoses inside the building were defective, and 
the water system was inoperative. 

* 

Electrical infrastructure is particularly hazardous, due to 
haphazard installations, unsafe wiring practices, and lack of 
accurate documentation.... [T]here are bare wires and badly 
insulated wires everywhere.... . 

* 

It has often been difficult to get responses on important 
issues involving travel, shipments, landing rights, customs 
issues, etc. The bureaucracy in China is often impenetrable, 
and the answers you get don’t necessarily correspond to the 
questions asked. There seems to be significant graft involved 
in the shipment of anything into or out of China. 

e 

In summary, the launch services ... provided by XSLC 
and the other Chinese agencies falls pathetically short of the 
world standard in most areas. This is not yet a commercial 
enterprise, though it sells itself as such.... Under no circum- 
stances should INTELSAT engage in the future with this or 
any other launch service provider who demonstrates this 
level of ignorance and disregard for key safety, risk, support 
and logistics concerns. 


Director of NIH; Bruce Alberts, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences; Senator Nancy Kassebaum, Chair of 
the Labor and Human Resources Committee, and several 
FASEB officers. 

Hatfield responded first, expressing a profound devotion 
to biomedical research, and warning against complacency 
about the NIH budget. Despite the favorable outcome this 
year, he said, the biomedical community can’t count on a 
repeat in the budget now under consideration for the fiscal 
year that begins October 1. 

Hatfield credited Porter with engineering the turnabout in 
NIH’s budget. The White House and the Congressional 
Republican leadership were talking about cuts, he said, but 
Porter dug in and declared that growth should be the goal. 

Rep. Michael Crapo (R-Idaho) recalled for the audience 
that Porter arranged last year for a group of pharmaceutical 
executives to meet with House Speaker Gingrich and urge 
reconsideration of austerity in research spending. The meet- 
ing paid off, Crapo said, with Gingrich agreeing that NIH 
merited special treatment. 

Then Porter addressed the FASEB assemblage, saying, 
“I’m here to lobby all of you to lobby.” All sectors of the 
biomedical community, he said, must send a message of 
support for NIH to their Congressmen. Noting that the White 
House was seeking a 3.9 percent increase for NIH, while he 
was aiming for 6.5 percent, Porter said, “I get a certain 
amount of delight telling a Democratic President that he’s 
not spending enough money.” 

Echoing a theme that’s increasingly heard on the Wash- 
ington science-policy circuit, Porter and Hatfield urged 
scientists to lobby to restrain the growth of federal entitle- 
ments—Medicare, Medicaid, veterans benefits, etc. Their 
rapid growth, they explained, impinges on the discretionary 
part of the budget, making it all the more difficult to shake 
loose money for research. Control of entitlements is essen- 
tial, Porter said, “if we’re to have anything for research.” 

The mood of the gathering was that of unity against 
political neglect of the holy cause of biomedical research. 
The biomedical-research community has cultivated this spirit 
since the 1950s, when wealthy and politically well-con- 
nected Mary Lasker made the growth of NIH her personal 
cause. Budget fea.s have intensified togetherness. 

FASEB has modernized and expanded the campaign 
with a special allocation of $1.5 million announced last year 
to promote biomedical research on many fronts—from jour- 
nalism schools to the forthcoming Presidential party plat- 
forms. In this endeavor it has many old allies throughout the 
biomedical establishment, as well as some new ones that 
have taken to lobbying in Washington. 

The oldest in the game is the Ad Hoc Group for Research 
Funding, a sprawling alliance of scientific societies and 
health-care organizations that dates back to 1982. Now 
numbering some 170 of these organizations, the Group, as 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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With Congressional appropriations for R&D below 
the levels deemed appropriate by the mandarins of 
science, an arrogant new theme is popping up in their 
assessments of Congress, namely, that ignorance reigns 
on Capitol Hill. 

In a talk last week to the Council of Scientific 
Society Presidents, White House Science and Technol- 
ogy Advisor John Gibbons said: “We must not let 
ignorance win out over knowledge. Congress is already 
much less equipped to understand and, therefore, deal 
wisely with S&T issues, even though I dare say that 
many members don’t know it.” 

A similar view was expressed by Bruce Alberts, 
President of the National Academy of Sciences, April 29 
at the annual Academy meeting. Funding decisions for 
science, he said, “will be made by a Congress whose 
members are inexperienced, and for whom the workings 
of science and the scientific enterprise remain shrouded 
in mystery. 

“There’s even a story going around Washington,” 
Alberts continued, “about a Congressman who sug- 
gested that the federal government should stop support- 
ing scientific research, inasmuch as all of the universi- 
ties were doing it anyway.” 

Another version heard in science-policy circles tells 


Campaigning for Science 
(Continued from Page 3) 

usual, is orchestrated by another bastion of biomedical 
lobbying, the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
which represents the nation’s 125 medical schools and 400 
teaching hospitals. In response to the austerity in Washing- 
ton, the AAMC has beefed up its legislative staff and 
representation on Capitol Hill. Currently on the Ad Hoc 
Group’s agenda is a series of breakfasts with legislators. 

The biomedical message comes at Congress constantly 
and from many directions. Meeting in Washington this 
week, the American Federation for Aging Research plans to 
have a group of its grant recipients testify before a joint forum 
of the Senate Special Committee on Aging and the House 
Older Americans Caucus. “Given the current funding cli- 
mate in Washington,” said Daniel Perry, Executive Director 
of the Alliance for Aging Research, the aim is to “send a 
powerful, and we hope persuasive, message about the impor- 
tance and cost-effectiveness of aging research.” 

Health research is, of course, the easiest sell in the federal 
R&D portfolio. But the scientific beneficiaries of NIH sup- 
port must be credited with making the best of an advanta- 
geous situation, bombarding their Congressmen with ap- 
peals for NIH, enlisting industry in the cause, and striving to 
rally the public. From medals for political friends to firing 
e-mail barrages at Capitol Hill, none of these methods is 
unique to biomedical research. The difference is one of 
intensity, organization and a dedicated, generous budget. 


Blaming Budget Woes on Capitol Hill Dummies 
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of the Congressman who doubted the need for the 
National Weather Service. When you want a weather 
report, he pointed out, you can get it on TV. The 
identities of the Congressmen in the two tales are 
unfindable, and both stories are probably apocryphal. 

The reality of scientific understanding on Capitol 
Hill is that it’s pretty low, but it was that way long before 
the Republican takeover, which was the starting point 
for the nasty remarks. Professional scientists and cngi- 
neers in Congress have long been a rarity. And, as in the 
past, few members invest much time in becoming ac- 
quainted with the substance and value of scientific 
programs. 

The enthronement of deficit reduction as a national 
goal is the cause of financial difficulty for science, along 
with most other federally supported activities. Both the 
White House and Congress have fielded long-range 
plans for cutting back on science spending. But in some 
cases, such as NIH, it’s the White House that’s the 
laggard and Congress that’s pushing for more spending. 

Presidential aide Gibbons, of course, must lay blame 
on the Republican Congress. Alberts need feel no such 
imperative. The best that can be said about the Clinton 
Administration is that it’s generally less worse than 
Congressional Republicans in its treatment of science. 





Driven by financial nightmares, other disciplines are 
plunging in, with new activities or expansion of previously 
modest efforts. The scientific community’s own special form 
of political activism worked this year for NIH. The current 
session of Congress should provide a good test of how 
effective these techniques can be in other fields —DSG 


Gentle Hearing for OSTP 


John Gibbons, Director of the White House Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, received a warm reception 
April 30 when he testified on OSTP’s budget request before 
a House Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Greeting Gibbons, Chairman Jerry Lewis (R-Calif.) said, 
“All the way up to the Speaker, there’s a broad base of support 
for the sciences, fundamental and applied.” 

Lewis even expressed disapproving puzzlcment over a 
decline in OSTP’s proposed budget, down by $49,000 from 
this year’s figure, for a total of $4.9 million. Gibbons said he 
can get along with less because of “past investments in 
computer technology.” 

Lewis asked whether corporations “are walking away 
from research because they expect NSF and othcrs to pick up 
the slack?” 

Gibbons said pressures for profits “drive R&D down the 
ladder of priorities.” 

There were no hard questions or tense moments. All in 
all, it was so friendly as to invite wonder about a sca change 
in relations between Capitol Hill and science. 
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Non-Profit Pay Checks 


American Chemical Society 

The American Chemical Society is one of the giants of 
scientific organizations, with about 150,000 members and a 
publishing operation that produces 33 journals and maga- 
zines and the indispensable Chemical Abstracts, covering 
8000 journals worldwide, plus patents and conference pro- 
ceedings. 

ACS revenues are big compared to those of other socict- 
ics. But in recent years the level has been flat or worse, 
slipping from $250 million in calendar 1992 to $237 million 
in 1993, and then rising to $243 million in 1994, the year of 
ACS’s latest tax return. (All figures here are from the ACS’s 
filings of IRS Form 990 for tax-exempt organizations, which, 
under the IRS code, are publicly available upon request.) 

Senior salaries are in the middle range of major non- 
profit scientific organizations. Where length of employment 
allows for year-to-year comparisons, it appears that in line 
with ACS’s fiscal doldrums, remuneration has generally 
grown only modestly in recent times, and in some instances 
has actually declined. 

The income trends are blurred by the discontinuation in 
1993 of an ACS management incentive plan from which 
individual payouts were combined with regular compensa- 
tion for each executive on the ACS tax return. ACS estab- 
lished a new incentive plan in 1995, but was without one in 
1994—-with negative effects on some incomes. 

Filed in July 1995, the 1994 return shows the following 
compensation and contributions to benefits for ACS officers 
(no expenses or other allowances were reported): 

John J. Crum, Executive Director, $255,025—an in- 
crease of $19,385 over 1993—and $14,516 in benefits. In 
1992, when the incentive plan was in effect, Crum’s compen- 
sation was $258,455, an increase of $49,336 over 1991. 

David H.M. Bowen, Secretary, $152,647; $17,348. 

Brian A. Bernstein, Treasurer, $125,832—an increase of 
$12,832 over 1993—and $13,797 in benefits. 

Frank R. Young, Chief Financial Officer, $137,899; 
$14,225. 

As required by the IRS, compensation and benefits for the 
five highest-paid employes were reported as follows: 

Robert J. Massie, Division Director, $212,500; $52,919— 
both amounts unchanged from 1993. 

James E. Lohr, Division Director, $156,487; $37,075— 
also unchanged from the previous ycar. 

Ronald L. Wigington, Division Director (who retired in 
mid-1994), $94,154; $63,641. (In 1993, $137,529; $15,622.) 

Robert H. Marks, Division Director $139,590; $16,295. 
(In 1993, under the incentive plan, $156,487; $37,075.) 

Suzan A. Brown, Division Director, $137,529; $15,622. 

ACS Board members serve without compensation or 
contributions to benefits. 

In response to the IRS requirement for reporting lobbying 
activities, the ACS admitted to more than many other non- 
profits that have engaged in similar activities. 
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“The Society,” the ACS stated on the 1994 return, “is not 
a lobbying organization. However, an insubstantial amount 
of its overall activities is related to matters which might be 
considered attempts to influence legislation.” 

The response continues: “The Society submitted letters to 
Congress regarding legislation affecting the scientific com- 
munity, and upon occasion met with members of Congress.” 
The reported cost of these activities, in staff salaries, fringes, 
and “other expenses,” was $48,129. 

[Previously published Non-Profit Checks: Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute, April 15; National Academy of 
Sciences, May 1.] 


Next: American Psychological Assn. 


New US-Japan R&D Links 


A new service for machine translaiion of Japanese 
scientific and technical literature has been put into 
operation by the Office of Technology Policy at the US 
Department of Commerce. 

Developed by the Japan Information Center of 
Science and Technology, it’s offered without charge to 
demonstrate the translation technique and to promote 
Japanese-American S&T collaboration. The translation 
service is available only for non-commercial purposes, 
the Department says. 

According to a Commerce announcement, “Re- 
searchers can use the raw output from the system to get 
the general idea of information contained in a Japanese 
technical document. If the article is determined to be 
relevant, a professional translator can be used for further 
editing and refinement.” 

For further information, or to submit material for 
translation, contact: Patti O’Neill-Brown, Office of 
Technology Policy, Asia Pacific Technology Program, 
Department of Commerce, Room 4226, Washington, 
DC 20230; tel. 202/482-6805; fax 202/219-3310; e- 
mail: poneillb@doc.gov. 

At a ceremony in Washington on May 3, the 
Department of Energy and the Japanese Science and 
Technology Agency signed an agreement for joint projects 
in physics, synchrotron radiation and medical applica- 
tions of radiation. 

The first collaboration under the agreement is the 
Spin Physics Project between the Institute of Physical 
and Chemical Research of Japan and the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, to which the Institute will provide 
$20 million to expand the capabilities and support 
experiments on the Relativistic Heavy Ion Collider 
Facility. 

The new agreements are part of an expanding series 
of research collaborations between the US and Japan. 
Last July, DOE and the Japan Atomic Energy Research 
Institute entered into an agreement on basic nuclear 
science and technology and advanced nuclear energy 
technologies. 
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Step Toward Ousting NAE Head Passes, 1145-196 


The campaign to oust Harold Liebowitz from the Presi- 
dency of the National Academy of Engineering (NAE) 
advanced last week with a membership ballot showing 1145- 
196 in favor of adding a recall provision to the Academy’s 
bylaws. 

The vote, in a membership totaling about 1800, has no 
direct effect on Liebowitz’s tenure, a six-year term, which 
began last July 1. But it opens the way for a second ballot, in 
which the NAE Council will ask the membership to approve 
Liebowitz’s removal from office. 

After he declined an invitation to resign in February, the 
Council reassembled at a special meeting on March 29, voted 
a resolution of “no confidence” in Liebowitz, and agreed to 
solicit the members’ approval for amending the bylaws. 
With the recall provision now added to the bylaws, plans for 
the second ballot were discussed last week at a regularly 
scheduled meeting. As with the vote on the recall provision, 
it will be conducted by mail over a period of 30 days. 

The Council, consisting of 18 elders of the profession 
from academe and industry, plus six officers of the NAE, 
accuses Liebowitz of disturbing the NAE’s harmonious 
relations with the National Academy of Sciences, the senior 
partner in the NAS-NAE complex. It’s also charged that 
Liebowitz, age 72, is not up to the job [SGR, April 15]. 

He insists that he is, and says a long-entrenched clique at 
the NAE is gunning for him because he’s striving for greater 
recognition for engineering within the Academy structure 
and in national policy affairs. 

In a long talk with SGR recently, Liebowitz adamantly 
declared that he won’t resign and will fight to retain his 
office. He emphasized, as he has in mailings to the NAE’s 
members, that he was chosen in a contested election—a 
unique event in NAE affairs. He described the recall move- 


ment as an underhanded attempt to undo the election results. 
And he displayed a sheaf of supportive Ictters from NAE 
members telling him he can count on their support and 
urging him to hang in there. 

The intensity of feeling, sprinkled with a touch paranoia, 
in these letters is striking, though the lopsided vote on the 
bylaws change suggests a paucity of support for Licbowitz. 
One member wrote that “I feel that some sort of cover-up is 
developing concerning the operations of NRC,” the joint 
Academies’ working arm, which Licbowitz is accused of 
undermining. 

Another wrote, “I am eager to let you know that I have 
complete confidence in your capacity to improve the admin- 
istration of the NAE from the low level that seemed to be the 
only direction it could have.” 

Despite the overwhelming approval of the recall provi- 
sion, the battle of the NAE is far from over. Since the recall 
is specifically aimed at Liebowitz, it may be assumed that the 
tide is running against him. He was elected last year by a slim 
majority—697-660—and it’s doubtful that he’s picked up 
much, if any, support since then. In fact, several of his 
backers in last year’s contested election have urged him to 
step down. It’s also unlikely that support for either side can 
be mobilized among the hundreds of members who didn’t 
vote. Of the approximately 1800 members in the NAE, 1357 
took part in the voting last year that elected Liebowitz, while 
1341 took part in the recent vote on the bylaw addition. 

In and around the NAE, it’s assumed that the members 
will vote to oust Liebowitz, and then the determining round 
will take place in court. 

Liebowitz said he has engaged the Williams & Connolly 
law firm, renowned as big and tough, to represent his 
interests. 





Job Changes & Appointments 

John Holdren, a leading environment and energy advi- 
sor to the Clinton Administration, is moving from UC 
Berkeley to the Kennedy School of Government at Harvard, 
where he will succeed Lewis Branscomb in September as 
Director of the Science, Technology and Public Policy Pro- 
gram. Branscomb, who has headed the Program since 1986, 
will continue to teach at the Kennedy School. Holdren, who 
has been at Berkeley for 20 years, is a member of the 
President’s Council of Advisors on Science and Technology. 

Gar Kaganowich, Director of Government Liaison since 
1984 for the Federation of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology (FASEB), has been appointed Director of 
Washington External Affairs for RAND, with responsibility 
for Congressional and other government relations for the 
California-headquartered think tank. 

Back at FASEB, Howard Garrison, head of the Office of 
Policy Analysis and Research since 1993, has been named 
Director of a newly established Office of Public Affairs, 
which integrates his old office with the Office of Government 


Liaison. Michael Stephens, a Capitol Hill staff veteran in the 
biomedical area, will join FASEB as a consultant. The 
appointments are intended to beef up FASEB’s lobbying for 
biomedical support. 

Samuel Wilson, Professor of Environmental Toxicology 
at the University of Texas Medicai Branch at Galveston, has 
been appointed Deputy Director of the NIH National Institute 
of Environmental Health Sciences, Research Triangle Park, 
N.C. Wilson spent a major part of his career at NIH before 
moving to Galveston, where he was the founding Director of 
the Sealy Center for Molecular Science and Dircctor of the 
Centennial Center for Environmental Toxicology. 

The White House last week announccd its intention to 
nominate Jerry M. Melillo as Associate Director for Envi- 
ronment at the Office of Science and Technology Policy. 
Melillo is co-Director of the Ecosystems Center of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. Pending nomi- 
nation and Senate approval, Rosina M. Bierbaum, a Scnior 
Policy Analyst at OSTP, is serving as Acting Associate 
Director. 
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From the National Science Foundation: 

Indicators of Science & Mathematics Education: 1995 
(NSF 96-52; 210 pp., no charge), contains no new data, as the 
report acknowledges, but pulls together a great deal of 
previously collected material on enrollments, resources, 
standards, outcomes, international comparisons, etc., from 
elementary through post-secondary levels. The statistical 
data, in some 85 tables, extend over a wide variety of 
specialized topics, including: “Percent of mathematics teach- 
ers considering themselves well-qualified to teach specific 
topics, by grade range: 1993;” “Debt burden of 1990 bachelor’s 
degree recipients, by post-graduate occupation: 1991;” and 
“Number of doctoral degrees awarded, by major field and 
sex: 1971 to 1991.” The report is the second in a biennial 
series mandated by Congress in 19::: as a complement to 
Science & Engineering Indicators, a wide-ranging biennial 
on R&D matters, compiled by NSF and published by the 
National Science Board, NSF’s policy taking body. 

Order from: National Science Foundation, Publications 
Office, Mail Room, R-295, Arlington, Va. 22230; tel. 703/306- 
1130. 


From the National Academy of Sciences (NAS): 

The Evaluation of Forensic DNA Evidence (215 pp., 
$40, plus $4 for shipping), says that s‘nce 1992, when an 
Academy report, DNA Technology in Forensic Science, 
advised caution in accepting DNA evidence, technology and 
experience “have progressed to the point where the reliability 
and validity of properly collected and analyzed DNA data 
should not be in doubt.” Moreover, it siates that “the methods 
are almost certain to exclude an innocent suspect.” Forecast- 
ing even greater gains in reliability and general acceptance 
on a par with fingerprint identification, the report says 
behavioral researchers should exa:sinc why jurors might 
misinterpret DNA profiling. The repc rt was produced by a 
committee chaired by James F. Crow, Professor Emeritus of 
Genetics, University of Wisconsin. J.‘ic A. Fisher of the 
Academy staff was Study Director. 

Order from: National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 1-800/624-6242 or 202/ 
334-3313. Also available on the World Wide Web: <http:// 
www.nas.edu>; via Gopher: <gopher.nas.edu>. 


From Gale Research, Inc. 

Research Centers Directory: 1996-97 (two volumes, 
2486 pp., $500), 21st edition of a standard directory, with 
listings for 13,600 academic and other non-profit laborato- 
ries, research centers and other facilities in the physical and 
social sciences, medicine and other ficlds in the US and 
Canada. Entries include names of directors, size of staff, 
addresses, research agenda, sources of funding, phone and 
fax numbers, etc. 

Order from: Gale Research Inc., Post Office Box 71515, 
Chicago, Ill. 60694-1701; tel. 1-800/877-4253 or 313/961-2242; 
fax 1-800/414-5043. 
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From the New York Academy of Sciences: 

Science in Society Policy Reports (about 40 pp. each; 
$20 per report; set of six, $30 for members, $90 for others), 
summaries of presentations by government officials, aca- 
demics and kibitzers of varying renown at discussions held 
over the past year as part of the Science Policy Program of the 
NY Academy (which numbers 50,000 members, half of them 
abroad and only 20 percent in the NY area). Report titles: 

Science, Technology, and New Global Realities: Issues 
for US Foreign Policy. 

Enterprise, Excellence, and Efficiency: Priorities for 
Health Care Policies. 

The World Trade Organization's First Challenge: Ad- 
vanced Technology and Trade in Financial Services. 

Science, Technology, and the 104th Congress: Perspec- 
tives on New Choices. 

Technology and Global Economic Competitiveness. 

Technology and Economic Development in the Tri-State 
Region: Policy Recommendations for New York, Connecti- 
cut, and New Jersey. 

Order from: Publications, The New York Academy of 
Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., New York, NY 10021; tel. 1-800/The 
NYAS, or 212/838-0230; fax 212/888-2894; e-mail: 
<publications@nyas.org>. 


From the Kansas Technology Enterprise Corpora- 
tion: 

KTECnology (no charge), biomonthly newsletter report- 
ing on state programs to promote economic development 
through venture capital and other assistance to established 
and start-up firms. Also available, at $50 per copy: Technol- 
ogy Resource Guide for Kansas and Western Missouri, with 
company descriptions, key contacts, etc. 

Order from: KTEC, 214 SW Sixth, Ist floor, Topeka, 
Kansas 66603; tel. 913-296-5272; fax 913/296-1160. 
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Official reports and other publications of 
special interest to the research community 


(Copies of publications listed here are available from the 
indicated sources—not from SGR) 


From the Science Policy Research Division of the 
Congressional Research Service, part of the Library of 
Congress, no charge: 

Research and Development Funding in a Constrained 
Budget Environment: Alternative Support Sources and 
Streamlined Funding Mechanisms (96-340 SPR; 37 pp.), 
parades various ideas, credible and chimerical, floating 
around Washington for making up the lag in federal R&D 
support, including: favoring “targeted areas” and “star” 
universities, creating a Department of Science to orchestrate 
programs, lotteries and “sin” taxes for the benefit of R&D, 
expanded cost-sharing, and reduced federal support for PhD 
training. Washington is currently pretty much stalled on 
R&D policy innovations, but next year, as usual, could be 
different. The report is by Genevieve J. Knezo. 

Cancer Research: Selected F ederal Spending and Mor- 
bidity and Mortality Statistics (96-253 SPR; 2 pp.), acancer 
update on a topic dear to all health lobbies: new cases and 
deaths and related spending at NIH, in this instance by the 
National Cancer Institute. Lung cancer, which tops the death 
list, at 158,700 in estimates for 1996, is budgeted for $117 
million; female breast cancer, with 44,300 deaths, will 
receive $337 million (plus another $100 million wrested 
from the Pentagon by NCI’s friends on Capitol Hill); prostate 
cancer, with 41,400 deaths, gets $71 million. 

AIDS: Funding for Federal Government Programs 
FY81-FY97 (96-293 SPR; 6 pp.), tracks government-wide 
spending for AIDS research, prevention and treatment, from 
$200,000 in 1981, when the disease was first identified, to 
$7.4 billion this year and nearly $8 billion proposed for fiscal 
1997. The amounts are larger than usually reported for AIDS 
because of the inclusion of Medicare and Medicaid expendi- 
tures, totaling about $2.5 billion this year, plus another $1.3 
billion in Social Security disability and supplementary pay- 
ments and Veterans benefits. AIDS research at NIH is 
budgeted this year for $1.4 billion. The cancer and AIDS 
reports are by Judith A. Johnson. 

Magnetic Fusion Energy (Fusion Energy Sciences) 
(IB91039; 14 pp.), summarizes the abrupt turnabout in 
federal support of fusion R&D, with the budget down by 34 
percent this year, to $227 million, and a strategy shift that 
emphasizes science and technology over development of a 
fusion power plant. The new program, recommended in 
January by the Department of Energy’s Fusion Energy 
Advisory Committee, now goes by the name in the paren- 
thetical title of the report, written by Richard E. Rowberg. 

Order through a House or Senate member: Senate switch- 
board: 202/224-3121; House, 202/225-3121. Cite the Congres- 
sional Research Service as the source, with report title and 
number. 


From the American Society for Microbiology (ASM): 

The Employment Outlook in the Microbiological Sci- 
ences (56 pp., no charge), report of a job survey, described by 
ASM as indicating “mixed but overall optimistic prospects” 
in the many fields under the microbiology banner. The 
reported data, however, do not seem to warrant cheer about 
the job market. In the academic sector, which provides 
20,400 of the nation’s 35,300 doctoral-level jobs for micro- 
biologists, 44 percent of the department heads were described 
as “positive about the employment outlook for their field,” 
while 36 percent were negative and 20 percent apparently 
were in the middle. The survey found that nearly 3500 of the 
academic posts were filled on a temporary basis by postdocs, 
and adds that postdocs account for about two-thirds of future 
hires in universities, government, and clinical medicine. 
Negative outlooks on employment were ascribed to 50 per- 
cent of managers in government and 54 percent in clinical 
medicine. The most positive outlook on job prospects came 
from industry—which currently employs 7100 PhD microbi- 
ologists. Fifty-seven percent of industrial managers said job 
prospects look good, while only 20 percent were negative. 

The survey, conducted for ASM by Westat, Inc., a 
Rockville, Md., consulting firm, was cited by former ASM 
President Gail Cassell, of the University of Alabama, as 
warranting skepticism toward alarms about a biomedical 
oversupply. 

Order from: American Society for Microbiology, Public 
Affairs, 1325 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20005- 
4171; tel. 202/942-9209; e-mail: publicaffairs@asmusa.org. 


From the General Accounting Office (GAO), nocharge: 
Agricultural Research: Information on Research Sys- 
tem and USDA’s Priority Setting (GAO/RCED-96-92; 92 
pp.), says agricultural organizations are generally apprecia- 
tive of the research and information activities performed by 
the US Department of Agriculture and land-grant universi- 
ties. But then come the buts: funding is inadequate, the 
Department muddles along without a broad research agenda 
or methods for priority-setting and accountability, research 
planning is hampered by poor information systems, and 
Congress intrudes with its pet projects. In the latter category, 
the report notes that, according to former, unnamed, officials 
of the Agricultural Research Service, “most research funds 
can be traced through the years as having been earmarked or 
targeted for specific commodities or states.” Also, that 
directives from the Appropriations Committees have made it 
difficult for USDA to close labs that are antiquated or 
underutilized. The Department is working on correctives, 
the GAO states, but “it is too early to report their effective- 
ness.” Included is a state-by-state list of spending on ag 
research and extension services by federal, state and private 
sources. The report was requested by Chairman Pat Roberts 
and other members of the House Committee on Agriculture 
in conjunction with their leisurely paced review of USDA 
research and associated activities. 
Order from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md. 
20884-6015; tel. 202/512-6000; fax 301/258-4066. 
(Continued on Page 7) 

















